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ORECEVAL SRBICHBS. 


FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE, 


(A new correspondent, of no little talent, vivacity, 
and sensibility, is here welcomed to the columus of 
the Rese.] 


NEW-ORLEANS IN 1832. 
CHOLERA—COLD PLAGUE, & YELLOW FEVER. 


I left in company with several passengers 
for New-Orleans about the commencement of 
November, 1832, in as pretty a little sea-craft ar 
ever floated upon the water, and commanded by 
as real, regular, right down, clever, and hard- 
fisted a Yankee boy, as ever sprung from the 
land of cod-fish and potatoes. He had served a 
long apprenticeship in the whaling line, and had 





contrived to scrare a sufficiency to return home, 
buy a snug little farm, (which he cultivated with 
his own hands when not at sea,) marry a smart 
little Yankee lass, and purchase a part of the 
. tittle vesse! we were then embarked in. He was 
an active, shrewd fellow, and of his skill as a 
navigator we had several proofs on the passage ; 
particularly one in weathering the Double-headed 
Shot Keys in asevere storm. During this period 
he was like a cat upon his legs,—at the hel m—up 
the shrouds—standing on the yards—down upon 
the deck again, and tugging at a rope betore ove 
could say, Jack Robinson,. (by the bye who was 
this Jack Robinson, or rather in what part of the 
world did he spring up?) Indeed, he was so nim- 
ble in all his movements, he appeared to be here, 
there, and every where at the same time. Aiier 
an hour’s dark suspense and anxiety, we were 
indebted to his superior seamanship and inde- 
fatigable exertions for a narrow escape froin these 
hydra headed looking monsters, and a compulso- 
ry visit to the regions of old father Neptune thai 
seemed by no means agreeable to us land iubbers. 
The responsibilities of a commander ofa vesse! 
on such occasions areas heavy as can be wel, 
imagined, and our captain seemed to feel and act 
in accordance with their demands upon his ef- 
forts. The lives of his passengers and crew, th 
joss of vessel and cargo, and his reputation as ; 
navigator, were all staked at the same time.— 
Under these circumstances one would naturally 
suppose that the powerful weight of so many obii- 
gations would have distracted and prevented him 
from those cool, pronipt, and decisive measures 
so indispensable at such a moment; but on th 
contrary, he exhibited a confidence, a self posses- 
sion, and boldness, that scemed to increase with 
the danger which threatened us, and which caus. 
ed us to look upon him then es more than mor, 
tal man. How much does the civ lized world 
owe these hardy, brave and generous spirits, and 
how little are their strong claims upon its grati- 
tude recognized ! 

After 15 days’ courtseying ‘“‘o’er the glad wa. 
ters of the dark blue sea,” we arrived at the 
mouth of that Leviathan ofa river, the Mississippi. 
and began slowly to stem its rapid stream, the 








hearts of all on board (except myse!!, who had 
been there before) buvyant in the anticipation of 
long indulged hopes of a prosperous career in 
hat fancied El Dorado now so cloge at hand, and 
with that feverish and impatiert doling of curi 
osity so natural on a near approach to a new 
place. Our gallant little captain who had no 
doubt, poor fellow, earned his pence by the sweat 
of his brow, and cousequently always kept an eye 
to the main chance, had no idea %f giving his 
hard cash in exchange for so untangible a com- 
modity assteams We therefore fad not the bene- 
fii of a tow-boat which would have whisked us up 
to town “in leetle less than no time.” 

The surrounding country all the way up is flat, 
dull, and uninteresting ; there is not aspot for the 
eye tu dwell upon with any satisfaction ;so for 
the want of something better to er. pour pas- 
ser le temps,” we amused ourselves in quizzing 
the blackies who would come down to the banks 
as we jogged along the several plantations on the 
way, and in cracking our guns at the huge alliga. 
tors, that lined the river on each side, stretched 
outin lazy length and sunning themselves upon 
large logs and clumps of trees. But we might 
as well have fired at the Rock of Gibraltar as up. 
on their flinty coatsofmail. We killed none, bui 
we must have astonished their “‘weak nerves” 
considerably. A number of marvVe.'ous stories 
are told about them, such as their a :ckine per. 
sons in a canoe and swallowing beat and all in 
me gulp. Ithought their digesting lightwood 
knots tough enough, but this capped the climax. 


Of all places in the world for those teasing, } 
humming, stinging little imps, called musquitoes, |} ¥ 





this river takes the lead. Our tribe in 
are Lillputians and their stings almost plea- 
sant in comparison with the hard bites of these 
overgrown fellows, who are said positively to 
have teeth, and I am sure, I had no reason to 
déubt it. During the day they were sufficiently 
innoying—but at night—Oh! ye powers !—My.- 
riads upon myriads came flocking in on all sides 
ind immediately commenced hostilities, and then 
such a scratching, and a brushing, and a caper- 
ing, Ineversaw the like; we were all like mad, 
ind if one had popped down upon us from the 
clouds, he would have thought us infected with 
St. Vitus’ Dance, or taken us fora set of Shaking 
Quakers, or Dancing Dervishes—Oh! it was 
uurgatory itself—every pin’s point of exposed 
flesh was most thmercifully assailed by the vil- 
lains, with the exception of the nose—this ap- 
peared to be carefully shunned—but whether the 
exemption arose from a native politeness ; whe- 
her they thought it was carrying the joke a littl. 
too far to take a gentleman by that sensitive mem- 
ber of the human face divine, or whethér it was 
from the fear of treading upom a volcano, I can- 
not say; but I am rather disposed to think from 
their other impertinent familiarities that they 
were only restrained by an experienced know- 
ledge of the danger of invading so combustible a 
point. AsIam not blessed with askin quite as 
thick as a buffalo’s, my phiz on getting up in the 
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morning was in a mest lamentable condition: 
With two enormous bumps sticking out from m¥ 
forehead for all the world like horns, my eyes 
bunged up nearly out of sight, my cheeks swe!l- 


la 


ed out in awful proportions, and with my lips 
mode de négre, I was just in trim for a masque- 
rade or travelling incog—Old Nick himself would 
never have recognized me. Lapplicd vinegar, 
camphor, &c. to reduce these tumuliin vain, un. 
til [thought of hartshorn, wh 1 had the desired 
effect ina shorttime. I mention this forthe pro- 
fit of any other poor wretch who may be going 
that way at such a season. 

We were all as pretty a disfigured set of fel- 
lows as ever clapped feetin shve-leather (com- 
mend me to boots on such occasions,) and could 
have gone a pirating with impunity and without 
any fear of discovery, we were so completely 
masked. 

We had not crawled up the river more than fif- 
ty miles when we espied a steamer loaded with 
live stock (passengers,) as it came belching down 
the stream, vomiting huge volumes of thick black 
smoke and apparently ina most indecent hurry. 
On nearing us she slackened her speed, and when 
close by, some hundred stentorian voices came 
pouring from her, and stunned our ears with the 
appalling infelligence that the Cholera, Cold 
Plague, and Yellow Fever, were raging in New- 
Orleans ; that two hundred pcrsons were dying 
daily, and that the inhabitants (par ecamplethem- 
selves,) were flying in the utmost consternation 
i @irections. We were advised under such 
fable circumstances to return to sea, any 
her than go uy to that charnel house, 
tked the horrid form of pestilent dis- 
This wholesome counsel ended, up flash- 
ed the steam, splash went the paddles, and off 
they started again, in as “‘saure qui peut” kind 
of speed as I ever saw. Thinks I to myself, 
‘here’s a pretty kettle of fish.” A council of 
war was then held and we came very soon to the 
Jetermination of proceeding on our way—for the 
very best of reasons—we could not do otherwise 
—our provisions were nearly exhausted, our wa- 
‘er casks pretty well drained, and the captain 
would lose his freight on going back, and this 
last objection was paramount to all others in his 
‘onsideration. Plucking up courage, (not Dutch) 
therefore, and encouraging each other by a coun. 
erfeit indifference to consequences, which to tell 
he truth we dreaded in our hearts, we once 
more commenced jogging along at the same old 
two and sixpence rate. What a wondertul 
change takes place in the manners and inter- 
course of persons surrounded by one common 
danger! All peevishness, petty animosities, and 
little misunderstandings, that are so generally 
found to exist where two or three are pent up to- 
gether, seemed to be consigned by us to the tomb 
of the Capulets, and there succeeded a kind of 
friendly, turtle-dove loving sort of feeling, that 
unfortunately, however, was but skin deep. Men, 
according to my gloomy theory of human nature, 
are just the same as all other brutes—constantly 
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snarling and biting each other ontil their int@ves' 
makes them friends. 

The only real céol unruffled face on board was 
the doctor’s (the cook,) an old weather-beaten, 
parched-skinned, wrinkled, flat-nos@d Chinese, 
who was fo be seen from morning until night 
with along American (segar) sticking out of his 
mouth, tightly wedged in a crevice in his fron 
teeth. He was just about decapitating a con- 
sumptive looking old hen for dinner, when we 
told him the news we had just heard. He did 
not betray the least symptom of surprize or alarm, 
but in his deliberate way placing the neck of his 
victim upon a chopping board, lifting up his knife 
in the air and sending a volume of tobacco smoke 
from his capacious jaws, he merely shrugged his 
shoulders and said “humph—me can’t help um !” 


At the same moment down went hisarm and ofi 


went the old cackler’s head. What an acquisi- 
tion such a fellow would have been to the French 
Revolutionists. He would have sliced off “Mon- 
sieur’s” upper story, with as much grace and sang 
froid as he chopped the old hen’s.” 

The bump of destructiveness must have been 
‘strongly developed on his pericranium, for he 
acemed to delight in acts of ernelty. Among 
others, the summary execution of an unfortunate 
cat created much amusement on board, although 
we ought to have been ashamed of ourselves in 
countenancing it ; but the gravity and droll man- 
ner in which the tragedy was enacted, was 
enough to excite the risibilities of a Turk. Puss 
was in the habit of snugly ensconcing herself 
evry morning in the captain’s berth, and filling 
it with fleas to the great discomposure of the doc- 
tor who was sure of getting a lecture for allowing 
such an outrage. His patience at last being ex- 
hausted by her obstinately persisting in her tres. 
passes, he swore vengeance against the whole 
tribe and gravely warned the unconscious 
one day that if he ever caught her in the 
again he would kill her. Sure enoughmot 
after, the poor tabby was in the act OF 
into her old quarters, when the doctor suatenm™ 
her up by the neck, ranen deck and hol mg” 
over the side of the vessel, gave her a deadly 
stroke upon the head with the hominy stick, and 
letting her fall into the sea said, “Humph! no go 
captain bed gen.” He was a callous old villain, 
but like the rest of his countrymen one of the best 
cooks inthe world. 

On getting within forty miles of the eity 
the wind came dead in our teeth, and finding 
we could make no headway, we warped the ves- 
sel up to the banks and fastened her to a tree close 
by the landing of a sugar plantation, belonging to 
a French gentleman by the name of B—, who in 
a few moments came down and expressed much 
regret on hearing our destination. Ponting to an 
out-house of one of his neighbors, he said, “Ten 
blacks died there this morning in the course of a 
few hour’s illness of cholera. I have lost several 
myself,and I am so apprehensive Of its attacking 
my family, that my baggage, carriage, and every 
thing is now in readiness’ at the house to take 
them away from this fatedlend. Ileave my crop 
of cane, negroes, (but not without medicine and 
instructions,) and all behind to take their chance, 
It is ahard case, but I cannot do otherwise, with- 
out risking the lives ofthose who are far more 
precious to me.” Bidding us farewell witha feel- 
ing that seemed to say “poor fellows! their jig 
will soon be up,” he left us and shortly after we 























saw his equipage dashing away in double quick 
time. ‘Thinks I to myself” again, “there’s no 
mistake about the pig now,”"—‘* We are in for it 
as dead as mutton,” and turning on my heel I 
tried to whistle “Yankee Doodle,” but it was more 
like ‘‘Home, sweet Home,” than any thing else. 
in an hour orso, old Eolus puffed away from a 
more favorable quarters and cutting loose, we 
again breasted the stream. The further we as- 
cended the worse became the reports of this terri- 
ble scourge, until at last we were almost made to 
believe that every body was either dying or dead 
already. The panic must have been horrible in- 
deed, for we saw, nearly all the way, crowded 
coaches, and vehicles of all descriptions, and men 
and women on horseback, all streaking it down 
the coast at a break-neck speed, as if the king of 
terrors was behind them in full chase. 

Early the next morning the city of the dead 
was in view, and on coming into the harbor what 
a desolate scene met myeyes! What a dread. 
ful change since my absence of but a few short 
months! Instead of the compact forest of masts 
and the crowd of steam-boats which were wont 
at this seasonio line the port from one end to the 
other, I saw but a few small craft, some three 
or four fishing boats, and one solitary steamer in 
a dismantled «state, as if in mourning for its fel- 
lows. The long levee that I had left crammed 
with the produce of the country, and with goods 
from every clime pile upon pile, load upon load, 
was now an empty vacant space. Where was 
the busy throng and hum of that congregated mass 
of adventurers from all parts of the world, the 
bustle, noise, and confusion by which this place 
was so recently enlivened? Alas! the question 
was but too easily answered. No living thing 
was to be seen upon it, but a lean, lank, and half 
starved dog that was seeking for a bone, or per- 
haps scenting the footsteps of a dead master who 


‘ij possibly may have been walking there but a few 
ours before, and was now food for the hungry 


jaws of the grave. The sky was overcast and 


heavy, and every thing seemed to conspire to ren- 


der the scene desolate and heart-sickening. 1 
soon landed and on going up to the hotel, I was 
struck with the deserted appearance of the streets. 
On my way, I met with a dozen persons, and they 
looked the picture of distress and fear, as théy 
hurried along the hollow sounding pavements. 
A few streets further on, I heard a heavy firing 
and found out afterwards that some artillerists 
were letting off their pieces, which had been re- 
commended by the Council who thought it would, 
by the concussion of the air, be attended with fa- 
voruble consequences, but they might as well have 
fired off so many pop guns or Chinese crackers 
for the good it effected. At every discharge, 
smash went the window glasses of those thought- 
less ones who had neglected to hoist their sashes. 
“Thinks I to myself,” once more, “it’s an ill 
wind,” &c.—Glorious time for glaziers! On 
reaching my lodgings, I met two of my acquaint- 
ances, who exclaimed in wonderful surprise—In 
the name of heaven what brought you here at this 
time? Did you net know that cholera, cold- 
plague, and yellow-fever were raging in the city? 
To be sure I did not, I replied. By the bye, I 
thought it was rather a silly question to ask, but 
people who are half scared out of their wits are 
very apt to talk nonsense. I was at a loss at first 
what to do and spoke of taking French leave like 
the rest of tle fugitives, but I was persuaded by 
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some of my friends not to think of it, for the fol- 
lowing reasons: “By remaining here,” they said, 
‘‘you will at least have the benefit of medical 
skill and attendance ; in quitting the place you 
would not. Every man’s motto in flying away is 
“Every man for himself, and God for us all,” 
and the principle is so closely observed that in 
case ofan attack on the way (and you know not 
but what you may already have the seeds of the 
disease lurkIng in your system,) you would have 
no one to look after you, but on the contrary, you 
would be shunned with as much horror as the 
pestilence itself, and be left to perish like a brute.’* 
This was conclusive, and determined me to re- 
main and stand the hazard. Thank God, I pass. 
ed through asix weeks ordeal unscathed. I had 
been advised by an eminent physician, (as fine a 
fellow as I ever knew,) who boarded in the same 
hotel with myself, on the slightest affection of my 
bowels, immediately to take 15 or 20 drops of 
laudanum, and as many of peppermint, and if it 
did not check it, in a short time to give him no- 
tice. 1 was affected several times in this way and 
always found this prescription efficacious and 
therefore did not require his services. Where 
the cholera does not prevail any attention to tri- 
fling affections of the kind is unnecessary, but 
where it does it is indispensable to watch the leaat 
indication of derangement, and to apply a reme- 
dy without a moment’s loss of time. I believe 
many have fallen victims to a want of this pre- 
caution. 

For three weeks things appeared to be getting 
worse. The bills of mortality increased daily, 
notwithstanding the number of cases not report. 
ed. Indeed, it seemed as if the fell destroyer had 
intended to engulph the entire population of this 
afflicted city in one common grave. How many 
awful scenes wasI a witness to, and how many 
gloomy hours did I pass in reflecting upon those 
dull unhappy times? Themany ruined fortunes, 
the breaking up of families and all those tender 
ties of domestic love and affection that constitute 
the only genuine happiness of man on earth; the 
widowed mother, and the fatherless child, the 
sharp and painful necessities of the poor and a 
thousand other cases of misery—all, all, passed 
in solemn review before me and made me shud. 
der at their shadow. 

At every hour of the day might be seen “the 
well-plumed hearse,” with its load of corruption 
flying along the streets, with a speed that mocked 
the memory of the dead, and on arriving at the 
place of burial, its contents were thrown out witha 
brutality that made one’s blood boil with jndigna. 
tion. The drivers of these sad looking vehicles 
seemed to be animated with the same feeling of + 
rivalry that existsamong draymen in hauling in 
the shortest time the greatest quantity of goods, 
and bandied about their stale and flat jokes with 
all the heartlessness of fiends. Oh! how I would 
like to have got one of those fellows in a corner 
and pummelled him. 

The dimensions of the burial ground being in. 
sufficient to allow of a separate grave for each bo, 
dy, long trenches were dug about four feet deep 
and the coffins laid therein one on top of the 
other and covered over with but a few inches of 
earth. Under these circumstances, they would 
become exposed to the rays of a burning sun, 
and rapidly decomposing, would taint the air with 
their putrid exhalations, and no doubt contributed 
greatly to increase the pestilence around. This 
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@emetery was appropriated principally to the 
poor ; others whose purses would admit of a more 
decent sepulchre were entombed in brick work ca- 
vities built above the surface of the ground; they 
are called ovens from their resemblance to those 
structures. The openings are sufficiently large 
to admit any sized coffin. “These depositories 
of the dead are sometimes run up, one above 
another, four tiers high, and when a body is laid 
on one the orifice is bricked up, and a small mar. 
ble slab let in for the usual obituary record. 
Some families are in the habit of purchasing a 
piece of ground and building a separate tomb (on 
the same plan) for themselves, and it is not un- 
common for an individual to secure (by purchase) 
one of these ovens, perhaps years before he dies, 
as a receptacle for his ashes. There is some- 
thing melancholy in such a conceit, but to a wel! 
regulated mind it may sometimes be attended 
with beneficial consequences. To muse upon 
the spot that one has selected for the repose of 
his earthly remains ; to feel a sure conviction that 
there he shall be laid at last; to indulge in the 
pleasing thought that perhaps one solitary being 
may bend his steps towards this last temporal 
abode of a departed friend, and leaning in silen! 
meditation on the consecrated pile may recall the 
past and in the fulness of an overpowered heart, 
drop upon his tomb the sad but grateful tribute of 
a tear, are sentiments soothing to the soul and 
calculated by familiarizing it with death, to rob 
the grave of half its terrors. 

On leaving the hotel one morning, my attention 
was arrested by a scene ofa truly affecting char- 
acter. A coarse, but decently dressed hand- 
some young woman, apparently twenty years old 
and a foreigner was tottering along on the oppo- 
site side ot the street, under the load o! the body 
of her dead child, sewed up in a piece of canvass, 
and which she was carrying ‘n her arms to depos. 
ite in the public cemetery. The fountains of her 
eye were dried, no gushing streams coursed down 
her pale and wasted cheek, to soothe her pent up 
grief, but fixed and steady in her gaze she slow- 
ly walked alone in the silence of despair. It was 
a sight to melt the stoutest heart, and to start the 
pitying tear of charity. 


I thought of offering to carry her sad burthen 
but I feared to trespass upon the holiness of a mo. 
ther’s grief and as it was the last time it was ever 
to be folded in a mother’s dear embrace, I fee! 
convinced that she would not have parted with it 
for the world; but being too much interested to 
leave her, I followed her to the ground. 


The long and dismal trench, as she approach- 
ed its yawning jaws, for the first time appeared to 
startle her into a consciousness of the reality o! 
her dread affliction, and standing irresolute near 
by, an inward struggle seemed to convulse her 
marble features, until with one long, lingering, 
aching gaze upon her darling child, she made a 
desperate move and kneeling on the brink, gently 
but quickly laid it inits grave. With hands tight 
clasped, with quivering lips, and eyes upraised to 
heaven, she pierced the air with one loud terrific 
shriek, and then sank motionless to the ground. 
Iam not much given tothe melting mood, but as 
I had never witnessed such a heart-sickening 
scene of human misery before, the big drops came 
rolling down and almost set me blubbering like a 
child. Some good Samaritans hard by raised up 
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blessed asylum. I never saw or heard of her 
again. 4 

Poor sufferer! who ean tell how many hours 
of mortal anguish thou mayst have endured in 
watching the ebbing life™@£ thy idolized child, 
perhaps the only link that bound thee to humani- 
ty? Who can say w rments keen penury 
and want may not pve upon thy tender 
frame? It may have be dis most probable, 
that no pitying friend was ne comfort thee in 
thy moments of bitter misery and no sympathiz- 
ing bosom to offer thee its consoling balm, but | 
left alone in dark obscurity and solitary wretch. 
edness, thou hadst dragged out many a long and 
dismal night in ceaseless prayers to God, to save 
thy babe, orin his mercy end thy most unhappy 
life. 

Peace be with thee, thou child of sorrow, and 
if thou art still alive, and these lines should ever 
chance to meet thine eye, perhaps it may be a tri- 
fling consolation to thee to learn, that the stran- 
ger who was a witness to thine agony still recol- 
lects the solemn, mournful scene, and still in- 
vokes the blessings of a merciful God upon thy 
devoted head. 

The Irish laborers were the greatest sufferers 
from ¢h® pestilence. Having i erroneous idea 
that a high@egree of stimulation would exempt 
them from its attacks they made too free a use of 
ardent spirits and fell countless victims to this 
error. Ten of them, including their wives and 
children, were found one morning in a small 
room stretched outin the agonies of death, with. 
out a living soul to administer to their necessi- 








ties. What aspectacle ! OmeEca. 
To be continued. 
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CARLYLE ON DUSLLING. 


A NEW WORK ON TEXAS. 

By Mrs. Holley, of Lexington, Kentucky. 

To judge by the following sample of this 
work now in press, taken from the Cincinna- 
ti Republican, we are to have a rich treat in 
the descriptive talent of the fair authoress. 
It scarcely needed the excitement of laurels 
in victorious battle, or the appeal of a gallant 
people struggling for liberty to induce those 
who have taste or feeling or ambition to fly to 
a country which all accounts, oral or written, 
agree in representing asthe lady has painted 
it, decked out in the most enchanting colors. 

The fifth chapter whicl. treats of the natu- 
ral history, is particularly interesting. It 
sketches the nopal, tne vanilla, and the mi- 
mosa, and places before the reader the wild 
and blooming prairie, when ‘all the varieties 
of the genus stellaria, yellow, blue and pur- 
ple, display their rich and gaudy tints in eve- 
ry direction. The splendid and fashionable 
Dahlia, an exotic highly esteemed and care- 
fully reared in our hot houses, is indigenous 
in this country. The great family of geraniums 
serve to adorn and perfume with their sweet 
fragrance the rich meadows of Texas. Nu- 
merous varieties of digitalis are also found ; 
different species of the lily here ‘waste their 
sweetness in the desert air,’ and the bigno- 
nia or trumpet flower, and lobelia cardinalis 
are exceedingly common. The ground ap- 
ple, having a delicate flower, is abundant, and 
violets form a crimson carpet every where. 
The beautiful and much admired passion- 
flower is frequent. The perpetual rose, mul- 
tiflora, and other varieties, grow without care. 
The primrose displays the mild beauty of its 
simple but chaste and elegant flower in almost 











The subject of duelling having been dis. 


of a Southern Matron, the following pags 
in Carlyle’s singular work, Sartor Resart 
was recalled to a reader of the Rose. It mig 


chapter in question. 
“Such I hold to be the genuine use of gun- 


if thou be cooler, cleverer than I, if thou have 
more mind, though all but no body whatever, 
then canst thou kill me first, and art the tall- 
er. Hereby, at least, is the Goliath power- 
less, and the David resistless ; savage ana- 
malism is nothing; inventive spiritualism is 
all. 

With respect to duels, indeed, I have my 
own ideas. Few things, in this so surprising 
world, strike me with more surprise. Two 
little, visual spectra of men, hovering with 
insecure enough cohesion ir the midst of the 
unfathomable, and to dissolve therein, at any 
rate, very soon,—make pause at the distance 
of twelve paces asunder; whirl round; and 
simultaneously, by the cunningest mechanism, 
explode one another into dissolution, and off- 
hand become air, and non-extant! Deuce on 
it (verdammt!) the little spitfires!—Nay, I 
think, with old Hugo von Trimberg: “God 
must needs laugh outright, could such a thing 








the stricken girl, and carried her away to some 


|| be, to see his wondrous manntkins here below.” 









cugsed in a late chapter of the Recollections} p 


have well served for a second motto to the! 


powder, that it makes all men alike tall. Navy 





every situation. That beautiful and singular 
ant, the Mimosa—a plant, which always has 
Deen, and ever will be, perhaps, a matter of 
ious interest and admiration to the natural 
Historian and philosopher, is frequently found 
covering many acres in extent with its ver- 
dure. On the border of rivers and brooks, 
the gentle slopes, which gradually ascend 
from the water's edge, are often entirely over- 
grown with the mimosa. It is very elas- 
tic to the tread; so much so, that, when the 
passenger has trampled over its drooping, 
apparently withered leaves, and looks back 
for the path his rude footsteps have marked 
out, not a vestige of the invasion remains, but 
all is life and verdure again. On one’s 
approach, a singular phenomenon of their 
sensttiveness is exhibited; not only those 
plants which are in actual contact with the 
person droop, and scemingly wither at the 
touch, but the sensation is communicated to 
those many feet in advance, which present 
the same appearance of shrinking delicacy 
as tae former. The cause of this is evident- 
ly mechanical, and the extent of the impres- 
sion made upon their sensitive structure, de- 
pends upon the connexion of these plants by 
means of th@ir roots, which are interwoven 
with each other, and through which the shock 
is communicated toa considerable distance 
around. 
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NOTES OF A NORTHERN EXCURSION. 
(Prepared for the Southern Rose.) 


Wesi-Point, June 28. 


We reached West-Point about two o’clock, 
and mounted the steep and romantic ascent 
tothe hotel. Art has had but little to do here ; 
the eye is at once arrested by nature ; and as 
there is nothing in bad taste, the simplicity 
in what man has done is attractive. The pi- 
azzus are commodious, the garden pretty, the 
walks neat, andthe visiter at West-Point asks 
for nothing more. But the fare at the hotel 
is not so simple a thing; art there is busy 
enough, and the sentimentalist is not called 
us.at some of the Springs, to live on the ele- 
ments. of water and air. The attendance is 
excellent, and so faras the wants of the low- 
er animal are affected, people are made good- 
natured, and proceed in good spirits to the 
enjoyments of the higher nature. After tast- 
ing many, to us, nameless dishes, we sallied 
forth to Kosciusko’s Garden. The word gar- 
den svems to be a misuomer, except the beet- 
hing cliff and rugged mountain be a warrior’s 
garden. It isa spot of wild and romantic in. 
terest, and thrills the heart in itself and in its 
associations. The monument is chaste, and 
is dignitied with the name of the hero alone. 

The cadets are in camp, which gives life 
and reality to the parade ground. We were 
invited to repose in a tent, and examined its 
furniture and arrangements. Like other pic- 
turesque objects it looks best at a distance ; 
the effect of the whole encampment, however, 
is delightful. It ocenpies a large space visi- 
ble fromthe hotel. J did not expect to see 


of this at night. The Jadies’ benches were 
placed on one side of the lights for them, as 
spectators, while the young men danced on 
the other. I confegg I perfectly sympathized 
with Black Hawk Who gave one of his satis- 
fied grunts at this scene when he was here. 
The most perfect peoprriety was mingled with 
their hilarity. Yet @he waltzing of these np- 
right figures together was odd enough ‘The 
contrast between the free, graceful, and ludi- 











crous motions of the dancers with their stiff, | 
measured statue-jike air on review was laugh. 
able—but the tattoo was beat at the early | 
hour of nine—ladies and cadets retired, and 
now all is as still as death on that late busy 
spot. The moon has risen on her gorgeous 
path among the mountains, and the sentinels 
only mark her lonely beauty. 





June 29th.— Morning. 
The sumptuous breakfast over, we were es- | 


i 


corted tothe parade ground to see the guard | 





change too abrupt? To think how old the 
world is, and yet we cannot say to any given 
form of early education, this is right—this 
will best fit us for life and for eternity ! 


Fishkill, June 29.— Evening. 

The Albany in which we returned is the 
inost beautiful boat I have seen. In place of 
the pannels betweea the windows in the din- 
ing cabin are pictures—striking and interest- 
ing views of natural scenery and groups. | 
could not examine them, for the warning bell 
for Newburgh soon sounded; we landed and 
the noble boat crowded with passengers, pass- 
ed on. To-morrow we are to aseend the 
mountain called the North-Beacon, which has 
a carriage-road to within a half mile of its 
summit. Fort Putnam is but a baby to this 


| giant. 


Troy, July 6th. 
Our excursion to the mountains at Fishkill 
was defeated by the morning mists, but we 





relieved, and again that most thrilling music || 
bewitched us with its melody. The vividness || 
of our conception of the Indicrous is some. || 
times troublesome ; as the band approached 
where we sat, and I was giving myself up to 
its delicious harmonies, I caught a sight of 
their puffed cheeks and distorted mouths and 
thought of all this being done by the straining 
and blowing of twenty spiritual machines! 

The next thing was to visit Fort Putnam. 
Our Southern party looked up with a kind of 
alarm at its distant walls, but after all only 
rested twice on the way. It is a noble, exqui- 
site scene, but I could not sympathize with 
Fanny Kemble’s tears on the same spot; to 
me there was rather a svothing association in 








Jadies invited to go so freely among the tents, 
The evening parade is animating, and the 
inusic is so inexpressibly fine, one would bé 
willing to be led by it to “victory or degitiiga 
now soft and clear as the note of a bird) them 
swelling out in perfect gushes of harmony— 
all is in good keeping; the wide carpet of 
grass mellowed by the setting sun, the pure 
white of the tents in contrast—the erect forms 
of the cadets moving in measured time—the 
encircling mountains rising like a heaven- 
formed baitery, and the evening gun, with 
echo upon echo povring forth the mimic vol- 
ley. till it dies away, and the military band 
bursts out richly on the closing peal ! 
Darkness came, but led by the novelty of 
the scene, we ayain sought the parade ground, 
and here was a change. The restraints of 
the day were over, and the scene became ani- 
mated by festivity. ‘Three times a week the 
band perform, but this was not one of the eve- 
nings, and as a substitute, the cadets got up 
their own music themselves. I think it con- 
sisted of a violin, tambourine, and drum. Ido 
not know how much they will feel flattered 
when I fancied myself at home among our ne- 
gro fiddlers; al any rate there was music 
enough to put them in motion. Presently 
were seen several of them running with short 
pieces of lighted candles which they stuck in 
the grass in a row. One can imagine the effect 













pulses? 





ose far-spread hills hike a modulated harmo- 
I forget the particulars of her description 
Ethink it was there she wept simply at 
re; but who shall compare their feelings 
moment with her rapid and ever-varying im- 
Ore might as well assimilate the 
smoke ofa hamlet with the changing vapors 
on these glorious mountains. We returned 
to the hotel where some sweet private music 
soothed our fatigue. 

Among other things, the courteous and 
graceful manners of the cadets should not be 
forgotten. In almost all other large associa- 
tions of young men, this charm is lost, but the 
discipline of West-Point recognizes the gen- 
tleman in the soldier. 

I found some of the novices, plebs they are 
called, homesick and weary with their disci- 
pline. I saw several poor fellows under ar- 
rest, some of them for offences of ignorance 
only. Of course this is all right. But what 
a change to a young Southerner, for instance, 
who has been on horseback, the freest posi- 
tion in the world, scouring the wide fields 
from boyhood, to this limited scene and strict 
discipline! Nota word above a whisper spo- 
ken after nine o’clock, nor a step taken be- 
yond a certain point without a written per- 
mission, and the soft bed exchanged for 
boards. If this is right, ought not our domes- 
tic discipline to conform to it? Is not the 








| as it came on. 


were recompensed by a gorgeous storm, the 
first I had seen inthe highlands. I watched it 
Newburgh lay in light with its 
white houses and spires glittering like a gem 
set inthe green hills. The gust moved with the 
tread of a giant, step by step it trod over the 
mountains, village and river, conquering and 
to conquer, until a Jong dark range was form- 
ed in the heavens of black cloud against a sky 
of blue; it stood before us awhile in mighty 
stillness, then came a rush of wind, the rain 
fell and the green leaves flew like autumn 
foliage. 

The rain, | confess, was not the sheeted 
mass of a Carolina shower ; for a true speci- 
men of an outpouring of the elements, give 
mea Southern thunder gust. Simms has 
described one well in the Partisan. Other 
rain in comparison, (as | heard a Western 
Senator say of a New-England stream in 
contrast to the Mississippi, with the fingers 
of his left hand bent up, and the palm hollow- 
ed as if it might hold it,) is “a cup full.” 
“Sir, the gentleman’s river is but a tea-cup 
full 1” 

The patriotism of gunpowder was astir at 
twelve o’clock on the 4th, and sleep was 
driven from the usually quiet pillows at Fish- 
kill. Our ladies could only testify their na- 
tional ardor by wreathing an additional flow- 
erin their hair through the day. and the gen- 
tlemen by a little extra idleness, but at night 
not all New-York, with its crowd and gar- 
dens presented a more animated spectacle 
than we with our six rockets, and countless 
bundles of crackers. Here were the un- 
studied, unchecked shouts and laughter of 
woodland excitement ; the shriek of the voung 
girl as the report was roguishly sounded in 
her ear—the playful retort—the first attempt 
to conquer fear—the sudden relinquishment, 
at the whizz of the cracker—the rush as our 
few treasured rockets shot up triumphantly— 
merry hearts gathering around the fruit re- 
past, and light feet treading the sudden dance. 
Desecrated day! would that it could close on 
all as innocently ! 
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We left beautiful Fishkill on the fifth in 
the steam-boat Albany for Troy. A passen- 
ger, who proved a friend, favored me with the 
first volume of Dewey’s Journal, “The Old 
World and the New,” and the day flew by 
swiftly, in alternately dwelling on its pages 
and the scenery before me. I recognized in 
the work the same ardent love and hope for 
the human race, which characterize his ser- 
mon on the Moral Influence of Cities, which 
1 was fortunate enough to hear delivered in 
New-York. Though gratified by the sketch- 
es in the first volume, I felt the deficiency to 
which the most delicate and conscientions 
travellers are obnoxious. The more refined 
the individual, the less will he unveil that de- 
licious gossip which reveals public and pri- 
vate character; he is obliged to generalize, 
and thus is lost the coloring which makes the 
l-tters of the heart so interesting. Mr. Dew- 
ey has deliberately avoided the temptation, 
and the chief attraction of his book, now that 
every one knows Europe like Broadway, is in 
his own philosophical views. I was called 
from his important discussion on the state of 
religion in this country, to look at the town of 
Hudson. I have not seen, on the whole, a 
more beautifully situated spot. It commands 
the Catskill mountains, and the river in front; 
a graceful wooded hill on one side, and a pro- 
menade of great local beauty on the other. 
The only interest I had inthe place was the 
recollection of the journal cailed the Rural 
Repository, a successful periodical, which 
has often met my eye, neat in its appearance, 
and judicious in its selections. Soon after pass- 
ing Hudsoy we met a gaily decorated steam- 
er, a relic of the fourth with streamers flying, 
and music playing; they gave us a salute on 
one side, while a troop of boys swimming pop- 
ped their heads out of the water and hurrabed 
on the other. 


We arrived at the Troy House wearied 
enough at the close of this burning day. 
Our supper was in an immense hall just va- 
cated by the military, 


“Where Trojans, Dardans, and auxiliar bands 
“Still take refreshment as the hour demands.” 


We were not inthe best humour for the 
fumes that assailed us, after being spoiled as 
we had been by private hospitality ever since 
our departure from home! Oh tic crowded 
loneliness of those forties ‘feeding like one,” 
at the immense tables! But we were not 
long thus circumstanced. Open-eyed, and 
ready-handed hospitality awa'ted us there, as 
elsewhere, ready to strew our path with flow- 
ers, and among the first pleasures was a visit 
to the Cohoes Falls. The romantic interest 
of the access is somewuat diminished by the 
utilitarians, who have gathered about it; but 
when standing in front of the cataract, no- 
thing is visible but the wildness of nature, har- 
monizing well with its ceaseless voice, and 
ceaseless flow; and though not absolutely a 
spectacle of grandeur, yet the thought of Dei- 
ty which a waterfall almost necessarily awa- 
kens in areflecting mind, comes over one in 
solemn reverie. 








I have never seen canal navigation before, 
and here the very majesty of canal-ism dwells, 
wielding his lazy sceptre over the Erie and 
Champlain channels,looking back in quiet pow- 
ertotheir great heads. There is a remarkable 
variety of objects a this little region. 
The cars whirl by of Troy and Ballston 
Rail-Road, mocking the slow canal boats that 
peep up from the banks like tortoises ; while 
small boats, for no craft ofimportance can 
navigate here, glide over the diminished Hud- 
son, secn among the emerald islands, that di- 
versify its tranquil stream. 

Nothing could exceed the beauty of our 
drive from the Falls. A sudden shower had 
dressed nature in a fresher robe of green and 
diamonds ; a sunset rainbow formed a glori- 
ous arch over the villages of Lansingburgh 
and Waterford, relieved by the sweep of hills 
beyond, while the sun gave a yellow tinge 
to the fields, sparkled on the river, and even 
lit up the canal] with its parting glory. 

I visited with great pleasure the Troy Fe- 
male Seminary, and was indebted to Mrs. 
Willard’s politeness for an opportunity of 
seeing all the young ladies assembled, amount- 
ing to upwards of two hundred in one apart- 
ment, which only occurs once a week for the 
purpose of reading the compositions. Mrs, 
Willard’s plan to improve the style and judg- 
ment of her pupils is, that they should read a 
selection from some approved author alter- 
nately with the original pieces. I was more 
gratified by this exhibition than I should have 
been with one of mere memory. Where I 
find a school of animated, understanding 
readers, | should be willing to trust the intel- 
lect of a child. The young ladies here, in 
emphasis and deliberation, gave a valuable 
testimony to the judgment of their superin= 
tendent. The general air of the scholars 
was graceful, and the teachers, whom I saw 
more familiarly, possessed that refinement of 
manner so important in feminine culture. The 
harp, pianc, and vocal performance were in 
good taste. 

According to my usual] plan of following up 
the associations of a place, I looked into Mrs. 
Willard’s journal in Europe. Her design in 
travelling was to inspect, as far as possible, 
European systems of education, and the pro- 
ceeds of her book were given to the object of 
female instruction among the Greeks; two 
things so highly creditable, as to need no com- 
mentary beyond the mention of the facts. The 
zeal and cheerfulness of this lady make her a 
beautiful model as a teacher of youth, an of- 
fice too often degraded by its being thought 
mere labor. It grieves me to see people em- 
bark in this great object like convicts, when 
the free spirit of hope and love ought to guide 
them. 

1 was happy to observe Jadies over twenty 
years of age being educated for teachers. I[ 
have sometimes thought no one shouid be au- 
thorized to instruct, who could not produce a 
certificate from sorne authorized body, on the 
plan of the Prussian system. Error is deplo- 
rably perpetuated in this country by the igno- 
rance of teachers. 
















We shall have no thoroughly instructed 
women, while schools are so fluctuating; the 
progress ofa girl’s education in most of our 
cities is like the frog’s in the well. We should 
have national establishments. How is the 
system of the Troy Female Seminary to be 
perpetuated, when the intelligent head that 
now presides there is withdrawn? What se- 
curity is there for its perpetuity? 

We rode to Albany over the macadamized 
road, which is said to be the best in the coun- 
try, and is delightfully free from the Washing- 
ton annoyance of dust. This city, in its ex- 
terior, which was all we saw, is a heterogene- 
ovs mixture of elegance and awkwardness; 
the old Dutch slanting roofs mingle oddly 
enough with the tinned domes and towers of 
more modern structure. We tried in vain in 
a diligent drive through the streets, to find a 
music store, though doubtless they are there. 

Saratoga, July 9. 

We left Troy at 10 o’clock, in the commo- 
dious cars for this place. What a contrast 
are the airy and convenient conveyances, to 
the Camden and Amboy Rail Road cars! The 
rush of porters on our arrival exceeded any 
thing I have met with elsewhere; the shouts 
were perfectly bewildering, as they recom- 
mended the different hotels to which they 
were attached. The U. S. hotel, in which 
we are located, is at present the most crowd- 
ed and perhaps fashionable, though I under- 
stand some of the others have better sleeping 
rooms and better fare. It is in vain to write 
here; there is something in the tone of things 
that prevents all fixedness of attention, It is 
gh to look at people dressed up for show. 


Ihe is a lovely demi-French fatnily of cele. 
brity,with five attendants, and their foreign 


—‘A Northern Senator, tl e observed 
of all Observers,” about whom the Bostonians 
cluster; there is a Carolina party, &c. &c. 
A foreigner sits in front of me, who appears 
to associate with respectable peuple, who 
wears a dark check shirt, without a vest, and 
whose mustachioes surpass by many degrees 
the most extravagant American standard! 
Near me is an American lady wit’) gold cable 
watch chain, and ear-rings, and silver comb 
and buckle; bu, generally speaking, theze is 
an air of propriety throughout this large con- 
course, the manners of the ladies are discreet, 
their dresses modest, and the men are unas- 
suming. 

A paper was circulated yesterday at dinner 
proposing a “hop” in the evening; signatures 
appeared to be easily gained, and at eight 
o’clock our fine hall was lit up brilliantly, and 
a full band began the preliminary notes. The 
affair went off Janguidly; no one group was 
large enough to form sets, and none amalga- 
mated. The demi-french and foreigners only 
danced, and they made but one cotillion. 1+ 
was very warm, to be sure, but that had not 
prevented the joyous unceremonious couples 


at Fishkill from “tiring each other down,” as 


gaily as if it had been Christmas eve. Not- 
withstanding the lively exterior of things at 
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Saratoga, there are more forlorn looking peo- 
ple than I ever met with, if you watch faces ; 


and there is nothing in the whole compass of 


yawns, like a Saratoga yawn, if you hear one 
when a gaper is offhis guard. The whole 
man is stretched inwardly and outwardly. 
Let no one who values a small mouth risk a 
gape at the springs. Still it isa glorious 
place, and in fifty years, palaces and fountains 
and gardens will burst forth on its now rude 
location, and rival in beauty the healing pow- 
er with which God has blessed it so richly. 
The site of the Congress springs, naturally 
beautiful, is beginning now to assume an air 
of improvement. It is capable of tasteful or- 
nament. A circular pleasure rail-road sur- 
rounds a grove on the hill, with a car, where 
two persons can sit together,and propel them- 
selves. 
July 11. 
We strayed out yesterday to the nearest 
church. ‘The sabbath is very dear to me a- 
mid the throng of strangers, and I would not 
miss its privileges. The church neat exter. 
nally, proved to be of the Baptist denomina- 
tion, and was attended by the more laborious 
classes. A stranger preached with anima- 
tion and earnestness, but as I glanced my eye 
round, | found two-thirds of the men and seve- 
ral womer asleep; they were probably ren- 
dered drowsy by their unaccustomed quiet 
attitude. Being wide a wake ourselves, and 
most of our party from principle and feeling, 
having the habit of attention at church, the 
pastor’s atiention was attracted to us and he 
literally fixed his eyes upon our group, unti] 
some of us were embarrassed. The style of 
music and the bass-viol reminded me of, 
early years, and the sounding of the key 
awoke a long strain of the melody of memory. 
We left the drawing-room of the ye as 
crowded after dinner as it there wer@’no bell 
summoning us to the house of prayer, and 
went to the Presbyterian church. A South- 
Carolinian preached on the admirable theme, 
awel! balanced christian character. In the 
course of his discourse, he said there wis no 
such thing as a particular Church of Christ on 
earth. The Church of Christ was composed 
of individuals of every denomination, who 
obeyed his precepts. Neither of the gentle- 
men alluded to the character of the place. 
They had probably good reasons to decline 
appropriating the healing power of the 
Springs, to the illustration of religious truth. 
We visited this evening, (Monday,) Sara- 
toga Lake. It is a placid spot, about five 
miles from the Springs. A boat lies tempt- 
ingly ready for ladies of the lake and their 
Douglasses. Our party entered one, and 
rowed across to a floating fishing-house, 
where unexpectedly to ourselves we be- 
came engaged and successfully as a “pis. 
catorial party.” The first fish one of us 
caught, was of that species which Cuvier 
; nent ofier Dr. Holbrook of our ci- 
ty. I forget what the name is. What can 
be said when one’s carriages rol] along over 
good roads, when boats are safe, and waters 





clear, and skies blue, and fish willing to come 
to the hook. and company good-humoured ? 
Absolutely nothing. One can only fold their 
arms quietly, be grateful and fall asleep. 
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There is such a thing as too close compres- 
sion, though we allow it is not a common 
fault. 

The theory of the Reviewer is, that when 
the Roman empire became dissolved by the 
conquests and settlements of various barba- 
rous nations in its different parts, there pre- 
vailed for a length of time in each of the new 
nations thus constructed three distinct lan- 
guages, viz: the oid Latin which the Romans 
had every where so long established, the lan- 
guage which the barbarous conquerors had 
brought with them, ar.d a mixture of both 
which in the middle ages was called the Ro- 
man or Romance language. Thus each of 
the new nations in the South of Europe had 
its own peculiar Romance language, different 
fromthe rest. But that used in the South of 
France was called by Ewinena, Romance be- 
cause it embodied a species of light, popular, 
and amusing literature, which sprang up in 
the courts of the Provencal kings, and was 
yery extensively imitated, sung, read and re- 
cited over Europe. This language however 
became suddenly extinct in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, as it contained no documents of suffi- 
ciently universal interest to secure its pre- 
servation. The Romance language of the 
North of France, on the contrary, being the 
basis of the modern French, was, though 
more limited in its extent, and tardy in its for- 
mation, destined when refined by learning, 
exalted by eloquence, and invigorated by phi- 
losophy, to become the social language of 
civilized Europe. 

Art. 7.—On the Study of the Mathematics. 
This ought rather to be called a battery than 
an article. It is a downright forraidable at- 
tack on the study of the mathematics. We 
conceive it caiculated to produce more harm 
than good, because the general prejudice 
against even @ necessary amount of mathe. 
matical learning is so great, that men require 
rather to be stimulated than discouraged in 
its pursuit. In a few places, indeed, and par- 
ticularly in Cambridge in England, the ten- 
dency we allow is to the other extreme. No 
excess is desirable. The brillant exploits of 
Newton and other mathematical luminaries 
seem to have misled the university authori- 
ties, and induced them to erect the science 
into a standard of merit. And an almost ex- 
clusive object of mental culture. They erred 


somewhat as our modern universities would 
err, if in consequence of the triumphs of a 
Fulton or an Arkwright, they should make 





the study of the steam-engine, or the spin- 
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ning-jenny an indispensable passport to all 
academical honors and prizes, If the argu- 
ments before us could be addressed alone to 
such institutions, they would undoubtedly be 
useful in producing a recoil towards the op- 
posite extreme. 

The article is one of the most wonderful 
compositions of our day. The author seems 
to be an old literary Anak risen again to life. 
Learned even to pedantry, iogica] to excess 
of methodical refinement, he carries on his 
warfare with an earnestness which almost im- 
plies some personal animosity, or at least a 
paid advocacy. His erudition is astounding 
He quotes from Philoponus, Albertus Magnus, 
and Fracastonius, as if their mighty and mys- 
terious spirits sat on his fingers ends. But 
itis evident that in the seclusion and heat of 
his study he has wrought himself up into an 
over-estimate of the dangers and evils of ma- 
thematics. He has forgotten the actual con- 
dition, character and pursuits of the majority 
of mankind. He argues as if men were al- 
ready well disciplined into habits of close 
reasuning and continued attention, and he is 
afraid that mathematics will so narrow and 
contract their minds, that they will be inca- 
pable of the more general moral reasonings 
of practical lite. Now the fact is, that there 
are comparatively few persons who can ever 
be thus injured by mathematics. The danger 
lies in quite an opposite direction. The im- 
agination, the senses of men abroad exclu- 
sively govern them. Nine-tenths of the pop- 
ular literature of the present day, are calcula- 
ted to dissipate, not concentrate the atten- 
tion. Hence we conceive that mathematical 
studies furnish not only an wholesome, but a 
very necessary discipline. ‘They fix and chain 
the attention. They give precision and di- 
rectness to our moral reasonings. For the 
Reviewer scems quite to forget the unques- 
tionable fact, that men, in their moral reason- 
ings, are scattering, indirect, and vague, re- 
quiring just such discipline and habits as 
mathematics alone can furnish. Perhaps he 
himself might have taken a profitable lesson 
trom the neat and compact Euclid, or Legen- 
dre. His article, though splendid, powerful, 
and magnificent, and though it could only 
have been produced by an intellect of grand 
wealth and grasp, is yet too wilderness-like 
and profuse, to effect even his own favorite 
aim. And what shall we say of a writer who 
ventures on such paradoxes as the fullowing? 
that “mathematical sciences conduce to none 
of the other branches of knowledge directly, 
and if indirectly to any, the advantage they 
afford is small, contingent, and dispensable!” 
Almost every school-boy must justly wonder 
at such assertions. They render the writer's 
own cause suspicious. 

We conclude this notice by a short extract, 
partly asa literary curiosity, and partly aga 
specimen of the surt of materials it is one’s 
duty to study and grapple with, thoroughly, 
for whole columns and pages at a time, in or- 
der'to present a faithful report of the highest 
periodical literature of the day: 
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“It is, however, proximately in the different modes 
of considering their ohjects, that mathematics and _phi- 
losophy so differently cultivatethe mind. In the first 
place, without entering on the metaphysical nature of 
Space and Time, as the basis of concrete and discrete 
quantities, of geometry and arithmetic, it is sufficient 
to say that Space and Time, as the aecessary condi- 
tions of thought, ars, severally, to us absolutely one; 
and each of their modifications, though apprehended 
as singular in the act of consciousness, is, at the same 
time, recognized as virtually, and in effect, universal. 
Mathematical science, therefore, whose conceptions 
(as number, figure, motion) are exclusively modifica- 
tions of these fundamental forms, separately or in 
combiaation, does not establish their universality or 
any a posteriori process of abstraction and generaliza- 
tion; but at once contemplates the general in the par- 
ticular. The universal notions of philosophy, on the 
contrary, are with a few great exceptions, generaliza- 
tions from experience and as the universal constitutes 
the rule under which the philosopher ranks the indi. 
vidual, philosophy consequently, the reverse of mathe- 
matics, views the particular in the general.” 


Art. 8.—The late Caffre War.—We have 
here an instance of those masterly powers of 
analysis, which, in the earlier numbers of the 
Edinburgh Review, excited so much admira- 
tion. The writer has darted a penetrating 
mind through an immense mass of materials, 
has brought order out of confusion, and pre- 
sented us, at one glance, with a clear and 
satisfactory history of the relations of Grea 
Britain with the Caffre nation. The article 
in the Quarterly on the same subject, as well 
as the remarks of the missionary Kay in his 
book on Caffraria, left it still in considerable 
obscurity, which this writer has at length 
cleared up. He seems also to have had ac- 
cess to original materials, and the archieves 
of authority, which no doubt contributed stil! 
further to the value of his speculations. He 
is one of the very few writers capable of con- 
densing without obscurity, and abridging 
without meagreness. 


Art. 9.—Orange Associations.—A long and 
tedious article, particularly devoid of interest 
to Americans for two reasons—first, that the 
immediate question has been settled by the 
abolition of the lodges in question, and next 
that the subject has no sort of connection 
with our politics or institutions. The case 
is, that a vast portion of the British nation, 
from the palace to the hovel, had gradually 
and almost unconsciously, become entangled 
in a net of secret associations, which bor- 
dered as closely upon treason as one color of 
the rainbow borders upon its neighbor. 
Their object was, to secure the Protestant as- 
cendancy by organization, and if necessary, 
by force. It was well for them and the king- 
dom that they were detected and broken up 
in due time. 

Probably owing to peculiar circumstances, 
this number of Mr. Foster’s Republication is 
far more incorrectly printed than any we have 
yet examined. 





The difficulty suggested in our last notice 
of the Quarterly, (S. Rose, No. 21,) has been 
solved by farther reflection upon it. The Re- 
viewer intended not to imply that the length 








of the day is known to be the same now as it 
was innumerable ages ago; but only, that it 
continues the same at present from year to 
year. Hence, he ingeniously argues that the 
earth never could have been struck bo a com- 
et; for had it been, we should have continued 
by the impulse to be continually approaching 
the sun, while our daye would have grown 
shorter from the increasing rapidity of the 
rotary or diurnal revolutions. . 








1 HE TURE-SEAT SHADE, © 
OR 
NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


E.xswaTawa, or the Prophet of the West. A 
tale of the Frontier. In 2 vols. New-York, 
Harper & Brothers. 

(For sale by J. P. Beileand S. Babcock § Co.) 
This tale will be welcomed by those readers 

who are partial to faithful sketches of the man- 

ners and character of our American Indians. Its 
motto is well chosen from Bryant: 

“A noble race! but they are gone, 

With their old forests wild and deep 

And we have built our homes upon 

Fields where their generations sleep.” 

The author, in his dedication to Wiiliam H. M’-. 

Farland, Esq., states his objects to have been, “to 

enlarge upon an interesting portion of our Na- 

tianal History, and to set forth, in a corrected 
view, the main incidents in the lives of two of 
the most celebrated Aborigines of our continent,” 
viz. Tecumseh, and his brother the Prophet. Our 
author is thus secure of consideravle interest in 
the reader, in the fortunate choive of his subjecte. 

In the Preface he informs us, that it had fallen to 

his lot to reside for some time in the Western part 

of the Union, and to have visited personally man 

of the Indian tribes along the frontier, where he 
was naturally led to observe with much attention, 
their customs and habits of life. He has traveled 
among them, hunted with them, conversed with 
them, and watched them when employed in do. 
mestic avocations. We may thus be fairly led 
to expect a much more faithful picture of Indian 
manners, and attributes, than from those writers 
whose opportunities for personal observation have 
been scanty, and who have therefore been obliged 
to draw for their materials from fancy, rather 
than from reality. The American reader, how- 
ever, must be prepared to have his sympathy en- 
listed against his own countrymen, and in favour 
of the Indians, of whom the author is a profound 
and decided admirer. On this account we should 
not be surprised if his book should prove to be 
more popular in England than in this country. 

The character of Tecumseh, by far the best part of 

the work, is pourtrayed in a much more favorable 

light than we have ever before seen it. That o! 

of the Indian girl Miskwa, is pretty and fanciful. 

though we were hardly led to expect so much re- 
finement in the aboriginal women of 1811. Her 
melancholy fate, in defiance of all poetical justice 
seems to be one of those sketches of absolute 
power on the part of authors, to which readers 
must submissively yield. The poetical diction 
of the Indians forms a striking contrast to the 
coarse dialect of the American hunters, and 
though it may be in keeping with one of the char. 
acters, we think it would have been more natu. 





ral us well as in good taste to have permitted 
Rolfe to speak good English, as he is represent- 
ed to be a manof education. 

It appears to us that an inability to catch the 
love of good society is a defect with most of our 
American novelists. They can caricature with 
spirit, and describe with effect the barbarous jar- 
gon of our western borderers, or the homely 
phraseology of our Yankee yeomanry but they 
never pourtray with any thing like resemblance, 
the grace and courtesy of polished life, the puri- 
ty of diction, the easy flow of conversation which 
may be met with in our best society, and if for- 


|| eigners are to take our novels as asample of our 


manners, they must think we are a “plain spo- 
ken” people in every sense of the word. This is 
not applicable to the present work, where the 
scene is laid in the woods, but we have been in- 
sensibly led to these remarks from the topic un- 
der consideration. 

We wish the author successin his new occu- 
ation for which he has shown considerable tal- 
ent. 

————————— eee 


LBA & STEM PALSEBT. 


Stone Ballast is in great demand at Charleston, in 
consequence of the number of wharves building or 
repairing. 

A smart earthquake was felt at Providence on the 
15th of July. 

A very interesting cavern near Trenton, has been 
recently more fully explored by a party of gentlemen 
than ever before. 

Thomas R. Dew, has been elected President of 
William and Mary College. 

The quantity of duties accruing in Charleston in 
three months in 1836, wasone half more than im the 
same time last year. 

Men of substance ane edneation are said to be emi- 
grating in great numbers from Europe to this country. 

Another very successful experiment of a locomo- 
tive ascending an inclined plane has been made on 
the Columbia Rail Road near Schuylkill. 

The Hon. Richard Rush goes to England to attend 
to reat bequest of Mr. Smithson, for the establish- 
menfof an University in the U. States. 

A great advance in the Wool market has taken place 
in the State of New-York. 

A physician in New-York argues that wooden pave- 
ments may prove unhealthy; and plausibly so tvo, for 
the vicinity of decaying timber is proverbially un- 
healthy. 

Not a case of Asiatic Cholera has been heard of in 
the U. States this year. 

Dr. Webster, of Philadelphia, has acquired great 
reputation fur his success in restoring the lust faculty 
of hearing. 

Mr. Cooper has another series of European sketch- 
es in the press. 

The present population of the United States is esti- 
mated at nearly seventeen millions. 

A house in W orfolk was lately set on fire, containing 
children in bed, whose mother was, at that moment 
detained from going out by a cali from two neighours. 

Mr. Babcock advertires more than two hundred 
standard works in beautiful English editions. 

The Gretna Green blacksmith died a few weeks a- 
go, but his ofhce was not in an interregrum fur an 
hour. 

There is a Society at Washington, D. C. called the 
‘Forest Dramatic Association.” 

Every man has had one million of ancestors in the 
course of the twenty generations that preceded him, 

The annual produce of the English coal-mines ia 
18,000,000 tons, amounting to 450,000,900 franks. 

The dangerous falls of Trenton, where Miss Suy- 
dam and Miss Thorn lost their lives, are not in New- 








Jersey, but in Oneida county, N. Y. 
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OREGLNAL LOLTLRT. 


SARATOGA LAKE. 
Dedicated to the “Southern Piscatorial Party.” 
O’er Saratoga’s bright lake we row, 

Bathed in the light of the sunset glow; * 
We dip our vars in the placid wave, 
Our hands in the rippling current lave. 





There’s scarce a cloud in the summer blue 
Save one lit up with a rosy hue, 

Like the smile that flits o'er a tranquil face 
Lending its softness a richer grace. 


The shore is near with its girdle green ; 

The dim-eyed mountains look far between ; 
The twittering bird is heard on the bough, 
And the shining fish are chased by our prow. 


Light jests fall sportive from hearts at ease, 
As buds that burst in the spring’s warm breeze, 
And our laugh o’er the silent water swells, 

Like fountain music in echoing dells. 


No traitor-tears for the absent rise, 

Though deep in our hearts their image lies, 

Buta light from the thought of their love upsprings, 
Like that which is ushered by angel-wings. 


Oh Saratoga’s fair lake, adieu, 
With thy placid waves and thy sky of blue! 
Soft thoughts arise with thy evening ray, 
They are thoughts of our home—away !—away ! 
C. G. 
Saratoga, July 11th, 1836. 








SBLSCPED.a 


FROM THE KNICKERBOCKER. 
A SUNDAY NIGHT AT SEA. 


LY REV. JOHN PIERPONT OF BOSTON. 

How sadly has this Sabbath day, O God, been spent 
by me, 

Cribbed close beneath a narrow deck, washed by the 
frequent sea, 

An adverse wind careering o’er me from those eastern 
clouds, 

And complaining as its shivering wings sweep through 
the rvaring shrouds ! 





This humble deck, so near to which my rocking 
couch is spread, 
That I strike it if incautiously I lift my throbbing 


head, 

Hath all day told, and tells me still, of falling sleet and 
rain, 

While I have lain alone beneath, in weariness and 
pain. 

Nay not ‘alone;’ for though no voice of wife or chil- 
dren dear, 

Or friend, or fellow worshipper, hath fallen upon my 
ear, 

Hast thou not, even here, O God, thy face and favor 
shown ? 


Then, how have I been desolate, or how am I alone ? 


And, while the wind hath roared above, and tossed 
the raging sea, 

Have not my sil nt orisons, my God, gone up to thee? 

To thee who sittest on the flood, and ridest un the 
storm, 

And biddest every wind that blows some work of love 
perform. 


And though the winds have tossed, and though the 
waves have washed my deck, 

It hath not by their weight been sunk, or driven 
ashore a wreck ; 

For though thoa hast not hushed the blast, nor bid 
its fury cease, 

Thou’st brought me up and sheltered me behind the 
hills of Greece, 


It was not, my Preserver, thus the lines were made 
to fall, 

In this same season,* these same seas, unto thy servant 
Paul, 

Who, by this same Euroclydon, was driven till he, at 
last, 

On Malta’s rock, from which I've come, a shivering 
wieck was cast. 


Then let me murmur nut that I this live-long day 
have lain 

In weakness, and in weariness, in loneliness and pain. 

But rather, when | think of Paul, thy mercy let me 
bless, 

That, though I’ve served thee less than he, I’ve also 
suffered less. 


Yet wilt thou not forgive me, Lord, ifon this holy day, 

I think ofthose I love, and think how far they are 
away ; 

And if that house of thine, where I have served thee 
many a year, 

That pleasant house, should claim from me the tribute 
ofa tear? 


Within its walls, even now, though night o’er me hath 
spread her wing, 

I see my friends, my tamily, my flock all worshipping ; 

For, between the pastor and his flock, the foamy 
crests are curled, 

That whiten o'er the waters of a quarter of the world. t 


And if he lifts to thee his eyes, with tears and dark- 
ness dim, 

And asks if, in their prayers, his friends, his flock re- 
member him, 

Let not the thuught of self, that thus intrudes upon 
their prayers, 

Be set down as a sin, O God, in thy sight or in theirs! 


That holy house, where I have stood, and where 
these hands of mine, 

So many years, the bread have broken, and poured out 
the wine, 

Thatspeuk of the Redeemer’s love, and bring to mind 
the debt 

Of ihuse he hath redeemed from sin—can I that house 

| furget? 


Forget those little children too, ‘whose angels do be- 
hold 

Their Father's face,’ whose names, on earth, are with 
thy church enrolled, 

An on whose brows, unfurrowed yet by time, or care, 
or sin, 

The water I have thrown that speaks of purity within. 


Forget the dead !—forget the dead! What witness 
do they bear ; 

Of my influence on their spirits that are now beyond 
my care ? 

That | have spoken faithfully ? or that I, through fear 
was dumb, 

‘Of righteousness, and temperance, and of the world 


tv come ”” 


The dead! Shrink not my soul! 
th ir bowers of bliss, 

Or from their seats of wo, must they have borne of me 
in this ! 

And they who’re yet alive, what will, what vught to 
be, the amount 

Oftheir report, when, in their turn, they go to give 
accouut ? 


What witness, in 





* St. Paul’s day, i. e. the day of his shipwreck, is 
fixed ; and I witnessed the celebratiun of it in Malta, 
the 10th inst. 

+ The 93 degrees of longitude that lie between Cape 
Matapan and Boston, make a difference, in time of 
abont 6} hours ; so that while these thoughts are pas- 
sing through my mind ‘in my meditations upon my 
bed,’ between 9and 10 o’cluck at night, my people are 
nthe midst of their afternoon sérvice. 














Can I forget the mou ning ones, whu’ ve breught their 
luad of grief, 

And at thine altar laid it down, and found im prayer 
relief ? 

Forget the needy, who their wants have there before 
thee spread ? 

Or the liberal hand that there hath given the poor 

their daily bread ? 


Forget the young who having laid their parents in the 
dust, 

Came up, in One who cannot die, to learn to place their 
trust ? 

Forget the hoary headed ones, who’ ve bent their fee- 
ble knees, 

With me so long in prayer ?—O God, can I forget alk 
these ? 


And, when I do remember those whose worship I 
have led, 

How can I but indulge the hope, when taken from 
their head, 

That they whose kindness in my heart willever be 
enshrined, 

When they’ve come to bow before the Lord have 
borne me in their mind ? 


And how ain I remembered then?—as a watchman 
loving sleep? 

Asa shepherd who hath sought his ease, and cared 
not for the sheep? 

Or as one who, aware that his time was short, that his 
day would soon be o’er, 

With more of zeal than of wisdom wrought till he 
could work no more ? 


Shall I, then, ‘work no more ?’—or wilt thou bring me 
back at length, 

To serve thee in thy courts again, with renovated 
strength ? 

And when the people of my care within those courts 
I meet, 

Will the same faces we'come me—the same kind 
voices greet ? 


No; there are eyes that rolled in light, when I launch- 
ed upon the wave, 

And that when I return—should 1 e’er return--will 
will have closed in the sleep of the grave: 

And are there not those which fell on me then with a 
warm anda friendly ray, 

And which, when they see me again, will turn with 
an icy glare away ? 

O Father, by thy chastening hand that now is laid on 
me, 

In weakness and in wandering upon ‘his wintry sea, 

In absence from thy holy house, to ‘vhich | loved to go, 

And from my home, my happy home, and them who 
make it so,— 


By allthis discipline of thine—all which I know, is 
just— 
Shall I be made a wiser man and worthier of my {rust ? 
An answer, O my guardian God, thy wisdom will 
prepare ; 
And what thy wisdom shall appoint, it will be mine tu 
bear. 
At sea, ‘lying to,’ behind Cape Matapan, 
Sunday 14th February, 1336. 
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